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Preface 


JOST of the material for this volume was gathered together 
| by Edgar H. Stranahan from reports and letters from the 
field. Photographs for the illustrations were furnished by 
our missionaries, Arthur Chilson, Edgar T. Hole, Dr. E. 
Blackburn and Emory Rees and by Prof. E. A. Marshall 
of the Moody Bible Institute. 7 


In response to urgent demands for recent information in compact form 
about the work of the Friends Africa Industrial Mission, this booklet is 
presented to all who are interested in missionary work in Africa, and 
especially to Friends. 


Copies may be had by addressing the Assistant ‘Treasurer, 
John Hasenpflug, Geneva, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Mombasa Harbor. 


Missionaries of the Friends Africa Industrial Mission sail 
from New York, trans-shipping at Naples, pass thru the Suez 
Canal, Red Sea and Indian Ocean, landing at Mombasa on the 
east coast of Africa. The journey is made from New York ‘to 
Mombasa in about thirty days. 


Mombasa from the Harbor. 


Mombasa is a somewhat cosmopolitan town several hundred 
years old and is located on Mombasa Island, which is only slightly 
separated from the main island. 


The European population may number two or three hundred. 
These are principally British Government or Uganda Railway 
employees. Genoese, Parsees, Hindus and Arabs are there in 
considerable numbers. But the greater part of the population, of 
perhaps 30,000, is made up of Swahili (coast natives) with a 
sprinkling of various African races. 


The buildings shown in the picture are of coral rock, which 
is the formation of the island. Looking to the mainland from 
the island one may see hundreds of cocoanut palms, which thrive 
in the tropical salt sea atmosphere. Bananas, mangoes, cocoanuts, 
oranges, lemons, limes, shaddocks, pomegranates and pineapples 
abound in the Mombasa markets. 


There is a large variety of dress in Mombasa. The European 
has his duck suit, the Indian his white flowing robe and bright 
colored turban, and the native his dress or undress, mostly the 
latter. 
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Typical Swahili Women at Mombasa. 


The General Missionary Work in Africa. 


According to the “Blue Book of Missions, 1905,” there are 
in Africa: 


Protestants\(mostly white wren osc... 2,665,000 
Ronin se atiOlics: -. ee eee eee 2,493,000 
fastetie eli nc hesie te et. einer rea 3,799,000 
LENS edie RS ead ee ae he Ray tite ae 361,000 
Mohatniedanis' nasa. ee nae 50,810,000 = 
Biaddhistswy acess ven aie be ree area T 11,000 
EL irCilsecd eee oe Arg sonar Speen eee 277,000 , 
GOntucim mists cL aot (sae tee 31,000 ; 
Animists = etisnists ) (Pacans ie os. an 97,179,500 , 
hiclassed hie antic. cy ical oe ce nner eee 1255500 
157,792,000 


To work among these nearly 158,000,000 there are about 
2,614 missionaries from Protestantism—one missionary to every 
60,000 natives. These workers are in approximately 36 centers, 
so that there are thousands of square miles and hundreds of 
thousands of persons that are actually untouched by any Christian 
influences. North of the equator there are 75,000,000 people, but 
only 400 missionaries. One-fourth of these are in Egypt, with a 
population of less than 10,000,000. There are in Africa 14,000,- 
000 Pagan natives without a single missionary. 
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The official name given to this region in which the Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission is located, is British East Africa 
Protectorate. The highest official is a governor, who resides 
at Nairobi, the capital. He is directly assisted by a lieutenant 
governor, and under these are the provincial commissioners, 
and still under these are the District commissioners and as- 
sistant district commissioners. ‘The last two named officers 
have to do with the collection of taxes and looking after the 
natives in general. 


There is also in each province a public works department 
supplied with engineers whose duty it is to build roads, bridges, 
erect government buildings, etc. 


The journey up the country, as described by one of our 
missionaries, from Mombasa to Kisumu, 584 miles distant, is made 
ateanseasy pace... (here<are: lone stops at all’the#stations ‘and 
extra long at some of them while the wood for the engine is 
loaded. The cars are small, and of the English type, lighted with 
kerosense lamps. The next morning after leaving Mombasa we 
had a fine view of snow-capped Mt. Kilimanjaro, a hundred miles 
away. All forenoon we crossed a wide level plain swarming with 
game. For three or four hours we were not out of sight of herds 
of antelope and similar game. 


About seven o’clock in the evening of the second day the 
train was “stabled” 1. e., it stopped for the night at a station 


Swahili quarters, Mombasa. 
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Salisbury bridge connects Mombasa Island with the main land. 
Most of the bridges of the Uganda railway were built by an American 
bridge company. 


named Nakuru. ‘This halt is made because of the steep grades 
and sharp turns “in’ the. next 150) miles that) requiresscarerul 
running. 


Late in the evening of the third day we reached Kisumu. 
We had traveled from the sea level to a height of 8,320 feet at 
the highest point on the railroad, and saw magnificent scenery of 
every variety, animals of all sorts and a number of people of 
different nationalities. 


Standing on an escarpment that rises abruptly 1,000 feet 
above the plain which runs back from the lake Victoria, and 
looking down on the Kavirondo Gulf, one sees on the left the 
iron roofed buildings of Kisumu, or Port Florence, the name of 
the railroad station and terminal, also the lake port. The town 
stretches along the ridge and down the slope to the lake, beauti- 
fully situated with a magnificent view of the lake, which is the 
head waters of the Nile. 


The town is well laid out with wide streets and large 
spacious yards. Like the towns of Mombasa and Nairobi, its 
population consists of a few Europeans, more East Indians, with 
many natives. 


Here are also railroad and shipbuilding shops, a dry dock 
and a pier, where steamers, modern throughout, have been put 
together and launched. Most of the trading is done by Indians, 
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the stores being owned by them. The altitude is about 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The malarial mosquito still plies his 
trade, but since steps have been taken to exterminate them they 
are not nearly so numerous. The climate is very trying, and 
fever is quite common. 


Kavirondo Country. 

The country occupied by the Kavirondo people is to the 
northeast of Lake Victoria. The boundaries are sharply defined, 
notwithstanding the disposition of the people to shift their houses. 
Much of the country is quite rolling. Near Victoria Nyanza the 
land is low and level, consequently rather unhealthy. ‘The eleva- 
tion increases towards the north. About two miles from the lake 
is the escarpment, 1,000 feet in height. From this north and 
northeast, the country presents a view of “massive rolling, blue 
curtained hills.” 

Sixty or seventy miles north from Kaimosi is Mt. Elgon, 
extending almost across the horizon and 14,200 feet high, with a 
crater a mile in diameter at its summit. 

There are numerous small swamp-like lakes throughout this 
region, also many rivers, most of which are small. Through 
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After reaching the terminus of the Uganda Railway 
at Kisumu (a few miles south of the equator) the F. A. 
I. M. missionaries proceed inland to their stations (all 
north of the equator) the farthest being about thirty 
miles distant. 
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Kaimosi estate runs the Lugoligoli river, which is from ten to 
twenty feet broad and two to four feet deep. 


Though much less than a degree from the equator, the 
climate is mild and healthful because of the altitude, which is 
over 5,000 feet. The thermometer has gone as low as 48 degrees, 
while in the shade it seldom rises above 98 degrees. 


The nights are quite cool, necessitating blankets and com- 
forts, and demanding that there be houses in which fires can be 
built, especially where there are small children. The sun is 
extremely hot at mid-day and quite oppressive and penetrating, 
making it necessary that foreigners shield themselves by wearing 
helmets, carrying umbrellas or better, if possible, remaining out 
of the noonday sun. 


In comparison with many other places in Africa, Kaimosi is 
very healthful, much more so than Kisumu, which is at the lake 
level where malaria abounds. According to our missionaries who 
have visited several other localities in British East Africa, it is 
as healthful as any. British officials have sometimes come to 
the station for a few days’ rest or to regain health that had been 
lost in other places, and have been benefited. 


The Kavirondo country cannot be said to be well timbered, but 
Kaimosi is just at the edge of a timber belt that divides the 
Kavirondo from the Nandi tribe. These forests are difficult to 
penetrate except along native paths or the new roads that have 
been constructed. The large trees overshadow a dense under- 
growth of saplings and bushes and then all are woven together 
by a mass of intertwining vines. Most of the trees are decidu- 
ous, being somewhat similar to our maples or oaks. The forests, 
however, maintain an evergreen appearance, as the trees do not 
all shed their leaves at the same time. An idea of the size of 
the trees mav be formed from one which the missionaries lately 
felled that measured seventy feet to the first limb and was 
eighteen inches in diameter. Some of them are very hard, so 
much so that it is impossible to drive a nail into the seasoned 
wood without first having bored a hole. Others are of a soft 
variety, not unlike our soft pine. One class of wood has been 
found which is of a light color in the sap wood, shading into a 
deep rich color at the heart. There is an abundance of wood that 
will take a high polish, thus showing its fitness for cabinet lumber. 
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Kavirondo Gulf on Lake Victoria. 


Women carrying water jars. Lake Victoria is the home of great 
numbers of crocodiles and hippopotamus. 
It is about the size of Lake Superior. 


The, People: 

A terrible state of anarchy existed in Kavirondo before the 
advent ot the British. The tribe: ontther hill: didtnotmdanesto 
venture into the territory of the tribe in the valley, or encroach 
upon the neighboring hill. “Every man’s hand was against his 
neighbor.” The coming of the British has made great changes in 
this respect. The relations of the tribes are better defined and 
the anarchical condition is almost eliminated by the authority 
which the government exercises. 


The people do not live in distinct villages, but sometimes 
five hundred to one thousand people may be found within a 
radius of half a mile. 


The great Kavirondo nation is divided into tribes of greater 
or less magnitude. Over each of these is a chief, with large 
dignity, but with little or no authority. These chiefs hold their 
offices by hereditary right or natural superiority. 


All the chiefs in the country near our stations are friendly 
to our work. 

The Kavirondo are a simple minded people, not so intelligent 
as some African tribes, but capable of learning to do all sorts of 
manual labor, though lacking the initiative. They are not wholly 


* 
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averse to working, but are glad to learn to do and make things 
like the white man. They have a real appreciation of humor, 
and often one is able to overcome a fit of stubbornness or rebellion 
by appealing to the sense of the ludicrous in them. They have 
no clear conception of God, and therefore they know little of a 
real worship. They stand in constant fear of death. Their whole 
existence is controlled by customs, to which they hold tenaciously 
without a thought as to their reasonableness or unreasonableness. 

The people living in the district about the mission station are 
well fed and robust, having an average stature but slightly below 
that of the European. As a rule their faces are not unpleasant, 
most of them being free from disfigurements. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the people is their 
almost absolute nakedness. Men, women and children wear 
almost nothing that can be called clothing. At the best a sort of 
apron, made of cow, goat or sheepskin, tanned or untanned, is all 
that can be expected. This primitive clothing is suspended from 
the shoulder by a cord made from fiber obtained from the stems 
of banana leaves. Men frequently have this apron; the women 
are often without it, their only clothing being a few cords made 
from banana fiber, tied around the loins. Little children have 
not even these strings. It seems strange that in a country where 
the nights are so cold the people have not found some sort of 
covering, at least during the nights. 

Notwithstanding their moral degradation, these people are 
cleaner in their personal habits than many other Africans. 

They do not generally rub the body with clay but are fond 
of grease. Their hair is kept cut close by shaving. Some of them 
shave their hair in fancy designs, sometimes leaving the hair 
on the top of the head, at other times on the edges or again 
leaving a series of strips. 

Comparatively few ornaments are worn and those that are, 
are not so barbarous as are sometimes found. Rings of iron 
are worn about the wrists, ankles and neck. Important men 
often wear a coil of wire from the wrist to the elbow, which is 
kept shining by frequent polishing. Sometimes the men wear, 
suspended from an iron ring around the neck, fine chains of 
iron, so numerous that they completely hide the chest of the 
wearer. They take out their lower front teeth, but with this 
exception the mouth is often filled with splendid dazzling white 
teeth. In fact, some take good care of them, 
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A Hindu bazaar and native market at Kisumu, the 
interior terminus of the Uganda Railway. The Hindu shops 
are in the corrugated iron buildings. 


Perhaps the most singular ornament is one worn by the 
women. It consists of a little block of wood inserted through 
a: hole iin the middle of the lower lip. At first a ‘small hole is 
made and a stick no larger than a large needle is used. 
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Gradually the size is increased until old women sometimes 
have a block of wood as large or larger than a quarter of a 
dollar, which must be inconvenient, to say the least. 


Their religion is, in common with nearly all African tribes, 
of a very low order. It consists mainly in keeping the spirits 
of their dead ancestors in a good humor. This is accomplished 
by various offerings, of meat and other food. Evil disposed 
spirits are kept at bay by various charms, which are hung about 
the necks of the people and their cattle. Often a ‘“‘beer drink’”’ is 
begun by pouring a libation of beer. upon a few small stones 
placed upon one end. Some of the beer is also poured into a 
hole in the midst of the stones. This offering is made that the 
spirits may be favorable and the festivities proceed without 
interruption. The stones upon which the libation is poured are 
often protected by a circular grass covering. 


The condition of the women is in some respects better than 
in most places where heathenism holds absolute sway. True, 
she is held to be but little above the cattle with which she is 
bought, but the burdens of the family life are somewhat evenly 
divided between the husband and wife. The men take some 
part in the garden work. They clear the thick bush from the 
ground and may even help the women who follow to dig it with 
their hoes. When the crop is ready for weeding, the men assist. 
While the men are engaged in this lighter work, the heavier task 
of cutting and carrying the firewood falls to the lot of the 
women. The load of wood which one of these women will 
carry, often long distances, could not be carried half as far by 
a strong white man. During the harvest the men again share 
the work. Though they are comparatively industrious, judging 
by African standards, their hours are rather short, as they do 
not leave home until about nine o’clock and the rains usually 
drive them hurrying back by one or two. 


Unlike some heathen, the Kavirondo people take especially 
good care of their daughters, not that they esteem them more 
highly, but “for revenue only.” The daughter, when of mar- 
riageable age, and that arrives early in life, can be sold for 
several goats or cows. ‘The daughter’s preference is often not 
considered in the affair by the father and bridegroom who 
consummate the bargain. 
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Raw material. 


These prints give glimpses of the raw material on which the mis- 
sionaries have to work. Humanely speaking, it would almost seem like 
a forlorn hope—like Ezekiel’s Valley of dry bones—but the outlook is 
just as bright as the promises of God. If the Gospel of Christ, which 
is the power of God unto salvation, is faithfully preached, eternity will 
reveal an exceeding great army as an everlasting monument of God’s 
love and saving grace. “Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir trees, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree.” 


One of our employees, while living on the station, had his 
wife kidnapped by her parents because they could get more 
from another man than they had agreed he should pay. They 
therefore forced her to leave and live with the higher bidder. 


The Homes of the Natives. 


The houses are built with upright walls three to five feet 
high, and in exceptional cases they are high enough for a person 
to stand upright along side of them. The walls are made by 
driving stakes thickly in a circle and filling between them with 
mud. The roof is of thatch, supported upon a pole about nine 
feet high. A typical house is divided into three parts, not 
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ees . partitions but by the use to which they are put. The 
front space is a general one where, during the day, the womer 
grind and the children play. It contains at the back, the Kiko, 
where the cattle stand. The second space is for the chickens 
and goats, over which on a shelf, is stored firewood. ‘The third 
is the bedroom for the whole family. It comprises about a 
fourth of the hut, which is twelve or fifteen feet in diameter. If 
the family is large and at the same time prosperous, the little 
hut may be rather crowded at night. As polygamy is common, 
and there is a separate hut for each wife, there may be several 
huts close together, forming a family group, and the whole 
cluster of houses may sometimes be surrounded by a wall of 
Polecwand mud, All the home lite therevis: must. be:centered 
about such uninviting places. ‘They are as hot at night as fire 
can make them, and the air is as impure as cattle, sheep, goats, 
and human beings can make it. They have little furniture, a 
stool or two, a piece of skin or a heap of banana leaves for a 
bed, constituting the usual furnishing, and are made less inviting 
by the smoke from the smouldering fire that can get out of the 
hut only through the thatch roof. 


The Friends Africa Industrial Mission at this time, 1910, 
has three stations. Kaimosi, established in 1902, Marigolli, 
ecoupicd. can in.- 1900 andy irhandiopened “ater .in 1906. 
These stations occupy relative positions as the points of a 


Raw material. 
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The woman at the left of the picture has pecome one of 
our most reliable Christian workers—Maraka is her name. 


triangle, all north and east of Kisumu, except Marigoli, which 
lies a little to the west as will be seen by referring to the map 
on page 8. 

The mission at Marigoli has 40 acres and that at Lirhandi ; 
about 50 acres. 


The work at these last two stations is more particularly along 
evangelistic and educational lines and therefore the mission 
estates are not as extensive as that at Kaimosi, which gives a 
great deal of attention to industrial work as well as evangelistic, 
educational and medical. 


The Mission Estate at Kaimosi. 


The mission land, called by the government officials Kai- 
mosi Estate (pronounced Ka-e-mo-see), comprises about 858 
acres of freehold and about 140 acres of leasehold. It was pur- 
chased of the British government at a cost of 96 cents per acre. 
It is situated about twenty miles north-east of Port Florence, 
or Kisumu, which is the terminus of the Uganda railroad. How 


the location was selected is best told in the words of A. B. 
Chilson. 


The Departments of Work 


The one object kept 
constantly before the mind of 
every one connected with this 
work is the evangelization of 
the heathen. “To accomplish 
this, we are persuaded that a 
number of things may proper- 
ly be used as a means to this 
end, and prove of inestimable 
value. We have accordingly 
introduced into the work, the 
Medical, Educational and In- 
dustrial features as well as the 
direct Evangelical. 


i 


Nandi warrior. 


An Industrial Mission Station. 


In this and in all mission work the financial question occu- 
pies an important place. A greater outlay is required to start 
an industrial work, but later on, if wisely managed, more or less 
of an income may be derived from the work of the natives em- 
ployed on the station. 


“Industrial mission work requires advantages in a site that 
are not required-in other methods of mission work. We felt 
we should look for a place within reach of good timber, with 
fertile soil, good water, a stream large enough and with a suf- 
ficient fall to be utilized for power, within fifteen or twenty 


miles of a good market, and in a comparatively healthful loca- 
tion. Though we should have been willing to have sacrificed 
some of these, the Lord has graciously given to us all of them. 


“After spending years here we find that God has given us 
a choice land, pleasant, healthful, and possessing 4 beautiful 
outlook. Standing with our backs to the rising sun, with a high 
hill and a dense forest back of us we can see Mt. Elgon tower- 
ing thousands of feet above the surface of the plain, sixty miles 
to the right, and lovely sloping hills and valleys to the front and 
left.’ Kaimosi was discovered August 9, 1902, and occupied as 
a mission station August 30th. 


At the southeast corner, extending over almost a fourth of 
the estate, is a timber belt, containing lumber of good quality. 
At the southwest part of the land is the Lugoligoli river, with 
a fall of twenty feet. Across the crest of this fall has been con- 
structed a dam (described in another place) which will make 
possible the generating of fifty horse power. The soil is gener- 
ally fertile. There are several good springs which furnish an 
abundance of water for household purposes. 


Red, white and yellow clays have been discovered, which, 
mixed with water, make a fair grade of whitewash. 


A Sabbath congregation in 1902. 


When compared with the Sabbath view on the following 
page, a fair idea may be had of the progress made by these 
people toward a higher plane of civilization and better life. It 
also gives a glimpse of the development of the work of the 
mission. 


This picture was taken by Mr. E. A. Marshall, Instructor in Missions in the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. He has made two tours of the 
world visiting missions in all foreign lands. On his second tour he spent a Sabbath last November at Kaimosi, one of the stations of the Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission. Versed as he is in the matter of world wide mission fields, the following statement by him in connection with 
this picture will be of interest. 

“A few months ago | had the rare privilege of visiting the missionaries of the Friends Africa Industrial Mission about twenty miles north. 
east of Victoria Nyanza, the great inland lake of British East Africa It was there I saw savage life being brought into touch with God as 
I never saw it before. 

“What a sight it was—hundreds of uncivilized beings bunched together—a wonderful, strange Sabbath morning congregation. 

“This picture was taken while the graphophone was rendering ‘Ail Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.’ After this Mr. Chilson preached 


The close of a Sabbath meeting in 1909 at Kaimosi. 


Falls of the Lugoligoli River, over 30 ft. high. The mission saw mill can be seen at the right of the picture. The power is produced 
by a turbine wheel at the bottom of a 75-ft. flume—capacity, 50 H. P. 


to them on the unsearchable riches of Christ. Many of them, on this occasion, may have been hearing the Gospel for the first time in their 
lives. 

“Since returning from Africa, Mr. Chilson wrote me that they have had as high as fifteen hundred attending Sabbath services. They 
have one of the most excellent opportunities I have ever seen on the mission field. 

“If the people of the Friends Church at home could attend just one Sunday morning service in Africa, and pay just one visit to the 
squalid homes of the people, I do not believe there would ever be a complaint thereafter that missions cost too much. Your treasury would 
overflow and your young people would be glad to join the workers in the field, such as has never been known before. 

“May God grant that the Friends Church will not lose this remarkable opportunity He has given them in Africa, but that they may pray 
and give until Kavirondo will be another Uganda.” 


Kaimosi Square. 


The homes of the missionaries at Kaimosi Station, the Chapel, the SS ACR Hospital, Schools and other buildings will face on this beautiful 
quare. 
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Brick house. 


All the material for this building, except the hard- 
ware was the product of the industrial department at 
Kaimosi. Bricks in this house were made and burned 
by the natives. This work, as well as the laying of the 
brick, furnished a most excellent opportunity for instruc- 
tion and the daily contact with the natives opened the 
way for the planting of seed for the Kingdom. 


An objection, sometimes raised against industrial work, is 
the temptation it produces to become wholly absorbed in the 
industrial feature and neglect the real object of missionary work. 
It is true there is that temptation, but it is also true of every 
other line of Christian activity. If one yields to the temptation 
it is no fault of the work, but because the worker has not looked 
to the true source of supply for every need. It is hard to think 
of a Spirit-filled missionary, with a burning desire for the salva- 
tion of souls, forgetting that passion when the opportunities are 
constantly elbowing him. 

Let us look at an industrial mission station. First you will 
notice the large force of workers, for there must of neces- 
sity be several different departments and each should have a 
Spirit filled missionary or native Christian at the head of it— 
one who is especially fitted for his department. In the morning 
they will, perhaps, all come together in a Gospel service, after 
which they will separate, each to his work. But the preaching 
does not stop, for the most powerful preaching is the daily 
living. 
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While on the station they are surrounded by Christian in- 
fluences. The Sabbath is sacredly observed, all work stopping on 
that day, so that in this and many other ways the natives are 
taught to appreciate the commandments of God. It is no light 
matter to create habits of industry in an indolent people, whose 
wants are few; but a mission where all is activity and where 
both the white men and the employees are seen working with 
their hands, teaches habits of industry and shows the dignity 
and fruit of labor, making easier the solving of the problem. 
They must be shown the possibility of something better and 
higher than they now have, before the ambition can be aroused 
in them to be something more than they now are; and without 
ambition heathendom will remain the dead inert mass it now is. 


Our motto is a self-supporting, self-propagating, Native 
Church. 


The meaning of this is that we expect the native to take 
the Gospel to his own people, and do it without financial assist- 
ance from the Mission. This of course will only come slowly, 
but it will come if the Gospel work is taught as it now is. The 
best and quickest way to ruin the African, in his own native 
country or any other country, is to. make him believe he is too 
good for honest labor. Knowing this, we have made our 
schedule accordingly, and have put in a good degree of manual 
training with the hope of fitting him for a hard working, honest 
citizen. 


Harvest hands. 
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Of the industrial work one of the missionaries has written: 


“We are today actually facing the problem of the evangeli- 
zation of a people who are physically, morally and spiritually, 
destitute and naked. A tremendous problem, involving the trans- 
formation of the whole men, but a problem filled with blessed 
possibilities. 

“Our aim, first and always, is the definite, positive salva- 
tion of the individual, and coupled with this to also help these 
destitute people become strong and self-reliant and to cause them 
not to be satisfied with a coat of grease and clay or a filthy 
piece of skin and to live in a miserable hut swarming with 
vermin, but to long to be superior in every way to their present 
heathen condition. 

“One of the methods richly blessed of the Spirit in accom- 
plishing this is Industrial Missions. A station for such work 
has as many branches of technical work as can be carried on to 
advantage. When the native receives new life he demands new 
surroundings, and the training received at an industrial mission 
will teach him how to transform his outward surroundings as 
the Spirit has transformed his inner self.” 


To illustrate this, some white clay was found on our 
station that made whitewash and as the missionaries used it on 
the inside of their houses, the natives at once noticed it and its 
effects and wanted to know where it was obtained. When they 


were told they said, “We can make our houses nice. God must 
have taught you this.” Of course the opportunity was taken 
advantage of to tell them that they can learn to do not only this 
but many other things to better their condition spiritually as 
well as temporally, as they come to know Jesus and His Gospel. 
Also when the natives saw the missionaries mixing mud and 
making bricks and later laying up nice straight walls, they were 
filled with wonder and astonishment. Then came the remark, “If 
you stay here and teach us we can do this too.” Another chance 
to tell them that they can do not only this, but they may become 
children of God as we are. So without number are the times 
when we can teach by example and word. 
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The industrial energy, at Kaimosi, has thus far been ex- 
pended along practical lines. The natives have been trained as 
they have assisted in the erection of houses, cultivation of land, 
construction of a dam and sluice way, the setting up of a saw 
mill, the building of brick kilns, the burning of bricks, and the 
making of about 45 miles of roadway. 


Evangelistic Work. 


The fundamental purpose of the mission is, “the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen.” The evangelistic department as conducted 
at one of the stations is about as follows and is the same at the 
others with variations to suit local circumstances: 


The evangelistic work begins each day with the morning 
service, termed by a writer “the very foundation of the work.” 
At seven the drum is beaten and all on the station gather. A 
hymn is sung in which many join, especially in the chorus, 
making glad melody in sharp contrast to the harsh discordant 
sounds of heathendom. A short Scripture lesson is read and 
commented upon or a short talk is given upon some practical 
Christian theme, followed by yet another song. The meeting is 
closed by some one leading in prayer and all joining in the 
Lord’s Prayer. The service is conducted in the native language. 


On Wednesday and. Thursday evenings there are held 
inquiry and seekers’ meetings. At the Wednesday meeting all 


the natives on the station, who are saved or want to be, are 
invited to attend and usually one room is about filled with them. 
This meeting is quite free, the teaching being direct and per- 
sonal and of such a character as to be helpful to those present. 
They are not encouraged to offer vocal prayer until they have 
been saved, for it is found that they soon learn to form a splen- 
did prayer, but they repeat it in parrot-like manner with no 
heart in it, some of them even feeling that there is more or less 
saving virtue in the uttering of the prayer. 


On Sabbath the meeting begins at eleven in the morning and 
is conducted somewhat similar to Sabbath meetings in America, 
though much more simple. There is an abundance of singing, 
for the natives enjoy that and readily learn the songs. On most 
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Sabbaths, chiefs come with their 
people and often there will be 
ereat throngs. Soon after the 
establishment of the station, some 
work in itinerating was begun. 
With the increase of helpers this 
work has been enlarged until now 
it forms an important part of the 
religious work. 


As the natives are so ready 
to mimic and to grasp the form 
without the vital principle, it has 
been the policy of the mission to 
make sure that a person was truly 
in earnest before he should be 
reckoned among the converts. 
Instead of making it easy for 
them and urging them to publicly 
confess Christ, the reverse is the 
rule. ‘They are urged to accept 
Him and an opportunity is given 
to tell of what has been done for SS ale 
them, but every step is watched | Lungako and Maraka. Christian 
and carefully ouarded lest. the heipers. Our first Christian family. 
cause of Christ be brought into disrepute by some who have the name 
to live but whose lives would put the lie to their profession. 


It is a cause of great thankfulness, however, that in the face 
of the fact, that it is made somewhat hard to confess Christ, 
there are quite a number who have done so and have shown by 
undeniable proofs that they had a right to do so. Many others 
are showing that they are very near to the Kingdom. Ahonya, 
the first convert, was the first Kavirondo native to enlist for 
work after the establishment of the mission. He came September 
27, 1902, and as he knew Swahili, he served one of our mission- 
aries as “boy” and acted as interpreter in the Gospel service. 
After being on the station about a year, he declared of his own 
accord that he was a child of God, said he knew his sins were 
forgiven and that if he should die he would go to Heaven to be 
with his Master. Close, searching questions could not cause him 
to waver. He said that God’s Spirit and Word spoke assurance 
to his heart and he knew it was true. 
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He made public confession of what the Lord had done for 
him and was anxious to tell others of his new-found joy. Every- 
thing indicates a genuine conversion. On one occasion of a visit 
to his home, he told his relatives of his new found joy. He has 
also given the message to the chief of his district and the chief 
has sent his “salaams” and invited the missionaries to come there 
and teach him and his people. Ahonya did this missionary work 
entirely of his own accord. 


More or less regular visits were made to Ahonya’s tribe 
by one of the missionaries, beginning some time in 1903. These 
occasional visits developed in 1906 into a regular station, which 
has been named Lirhanda. 


At each of the stations is being gathered a small yet growing 
company of earnest men and women who are seeking to follow 
the Lord. From these will, no doubt, come many that will help 
carry the gospel into the homes of the surrounding tribes and in 
this way establish a constantly increasing Christian influence. 


Kwetu and Mango. 

These two boys belong to the 
little band of Christians which has 
already been gathered out of dark, 
degraded Kavirondo, through the 
efforts of our missionaries. Neither 
belongs to the tribe among which 
we are working. 

This is, truly, interest on the in- 
vestment—dividend on the stock— 
souls for our hire. 
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Educational Work. 

It is the strong conviction of all missionary workers that 
the greater part of the evangelization of the heathen must be 
done by native evangelists. Africa must be won to Christ by the 
Africans. We are therefore striving to help solve the problems 
of supplying native workers, by not only leading them to salva- 
tion, but also teaching and training them. It is evident that they 
Mucepor least. pesable tor teady ties ctipturess itethey sare, to 
become teachers and evangelists. The school work is therefore 
conducted primarily as a helper to the evangelistic work. It not 
only embraces reading, writing and number work, but singing 
classes have been held, the Tonic-Sol-fa system being used. 


School at Marigoli. 


Thus far educational work in our mission has necessarily 

been of an exceedingly primitive character. Hampered by lack 
of suitable available workers, without equipment of buildings and 
furniture and lacking supplies of suitable books, charts, etc., com- 
paratively little has been done. And in what has been done much 
of the benefit of system, order and regularity which ought to 
come from well ordered school work, has been impossible to 
realize. 
There is great need of increased attention and equipment in 
the educational department. Books, charts and other helps must 
be compiled and translated, suitable buildings and furniture pro- 
vided, and, above all, qualified workers, free to give their time 
to this department, ought to be added to the mission force. 
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Sewing school at Marigoli. 


One of the steps upward for a heathen' people is the desire 
for decent clothes. Our mission encourages this and on all our 
stations sewing classes are held. Boys and girls, women and 
children, are all taught to sew as far as we are able to meet the 
need. We hope also to teach them to cut as well as to sew their 
garments. It is not our custom to give clothing. Those able to 
do so pay for it in money, others in produce or work. The sewing 
classes are very popular and the number accommodated must be 
limited to correspond with available material and endurance of 
workers. 


The Medical. 


Dr. Blackburn, our medical missionary, arrived on the field 
July 5, 1903, and found persons awaiting his arrival, to have 
their various wounds and afflictions treated. The location is com- 
paratively healthful, yet there is an abundance of need for 
the skill of a physician, as rheumatism, neuralgia, stomach 
disorders, bronchitis, pharingitis, rhinitis and skin diseases are 
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of frequent occurrence among the natives; and medical cases 
are outnumbered by the surgical, which consist largely of dress- 
ings for ulcers and arrow and spear wounds. [rom seven to ten 
thousand cases of different kinds are treated on our stations each 
year. A goodly number of these are cases that require consid- 
erable care, and it has been our great regret that we have not had 
a suitable place to properly care for them. 


Many of the cases demanding especial care have been put 
into mud and grass huts, but this has not been satisfactory because 
it has not been possible to properly cleanse the place, the floor and 
sides of the structure being made of mud. 


In some instances we have placed those needing particular 
care in the hut of a workman living on the mission estate. This 
has not been a success as the hut is often crowded with natives 
and very often goats and sheep add to the unsanitary condi- 
tion. It is not very difficult to see why a sick person could 
not: have'the best of care in a place of this Sort. 

When the medical work was in its infancy we had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting the consent of the natives to administer 
the anesthetics in cases that required serious operations, but recent 


The dresses are the product of Maragoli Sewing School. 
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years the white man and his methods are better understood 
and the “sleeping medicine” is not dreaded as formerly. 


The “cutting instinct” seems to be a universal trait among 
the Africans whether in America or elsewhere, and we get many 


very ugly wounds to care for as the result of some neighborly 
quarrel. 


Any contagious disease when once fully developed has: full 
sway as the people know only enough to practice a limited quar- 
antine, but not enough to destroy the infected articles or to make 
use of fumigation. A contagious disease therefore runs its 
course. All sorts of ailments common to man are to be found 
among the natives, even leprosy. There is an exceedingly large 
mortality among infants, because of improper food. 


The Agricultural. 


The agricultural work has been almost altogether experi- 
mental as the workers have sought to find what crops to plant 
and the most favorable season for planting them. Wheat and 
castor oil beans have been planted and appear to grow fairly well. 
Orange, and numerous other fruit trees, such as lemon, apple, 
quince, etc., have been planted and some are maturing nicely. 
Vegetables of most varieties grow during ten months of the year, 
supplying the tables of the missionaries with frequent change of 
food. Potatoes have been raised and a few sold with some little 
profit. It is not worth while to spend much time or energy on 
bananas, as they are grown and can be purchased of the natives 
at from three to five cents a bunch. Cotton has been grown at 
Kaimosi and recent comparisons made at Kisumu were very 
favorable. Cotton exporters inform our missionaries that it is 
equal to a very fine quality of Egyptian cotton and worth almost 
one-third more than American cotton. 
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We hope the time is not far distant when we can send an 
agriculturist to the field to develop these splendid opportunities. 
The Kavirondo are a pastoral people and much good can be ac- 
complished and long strides made toward their uplift by teaching 
them along the line of their natural avocation. 


One-half acre as a pineapple garden, furnishing 
about two pineapples a day the year round. 


Animals. 


Without going into a lengthy description of the animals, just 
a list of names, such varieties as are found about Kaimosi will 
be given: Wildcats, elephants rarely, jackals, leopards, monkeys, 
hyenas, near Lake Victoria the hippotamus is found; a gray 
squirrel not quite so large but darker than the American squirrel; 
wild hog with a head the size of a full grown cow’s, with two 
tusks three to five inches long projecting from each side of the 
mouth. Its hide is thick and covered with a coarse hair four 
inches long, resembling bristles. It is very fierce. 


Baboons are to be seen frequently, while occasionally they 
are in great numbers. They generally move in bands. 


There are strict governmental regulations in regard to hunt- 
ing the larger animals. Should the missionaries desire to hunt on 
-the missionary lands a license of $15.00 per year is required, 
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This is Kivimi and his favorite of six wives. 
He is one of the chiefs with which our mission- 
aries have to do. These children are by various 
wives and are only those which happened to be 
on hand at the time the picture was taken. There 
are others. The hut shown is a typical one and 
is occupied by this wife and her own children. 
Huts of the other wives are near at hand. Wives 
are purchased with cattle, sheep and goats and 
it is customary to provide a separate hut where 
each wife may raise her children. 


Kivimi usually attends Sunday service and 
encourages his eight sub-chiefs to do the same 
with their people. 


while to hunt beyond the mission land they would have to take 
out a license, which amounts to about $3.00 a week or $150.00 
auyedis 

Horses do not thrive in British East Africa, so bullocks or 
mules are used. 

Among the birds are eagles, hawks, wild pigeons, guineas, a 
black and grey wag tail that sings like a canary and is very tame. 
Wild ducks are often seen on the water above the dam. The 
Egyptian stork is a large bird. One specimen obtained meas- 
ured five feet from the tip to tip of its wings, while its body was 
larger than a big chicken. 

Lizards, rats, spiders and snakes are quite sufficiently numer- 
ous. The borer insect, as its name indicates, bores into the timber 
of the houses, etc., and will in time destroy them. Most kinds of 
timber are free from their attacks after being seasoned. 


The soldier ant is dark brown or black, about the size of the 
largest American ant. These ants always move in tremendous 
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A Missionary at work. 


Leona May Hole shares her cake 
with a daughter of Kavirondo. 


throngs. They are difficult to divert from their line of march 
and more difficult still when foraging. In their wake they leave 
no insect or animal life and thus may be a blessing in disguise in 
a pest-ridden land. The missionaries’ cupboards are robbed, the 
cow in the pen devoured, and the missionary in bed must not wait 
on ceremony or he too might be disposed of. It is useless to 
attempt to fight them, so flight is the only safe course. When- 
ever they get on the body, they sink their powerful jaws into 
the flesh, from which they can with difficulty be extricated. 


One of the wives of Kivoni. 


This woman is grinding native 
grain into flour between the small 
stone in her hands and the large 
stone below. This flour is made into 
a hot gruel to drink or stirred into 
a thick mush. The natives raise © 
beans, yam-like potatoes, a little % 
sem-sem and some _ ground nuts. 
Their meat comes from chickens, 
the cattle, sheep and goats of their 
herds and whatever wild meat they 
can procure. 
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Will You Have a Part in This Work? 


This booklet is a record of some of the things that have 
really been done in the face of great odds in the space of a few 
years in a heathen land, to reclaim for the Master, territory 
teeming with people hitherto untouched by Christian influence. 

Be it far from us to boast of what we have, by the grace of 
God, been able to do. Knowing something of what there remains 
to be done, it seems little indeed that we have accomplished. 


There are thousands of men and women within reach of 
our present stations that have not been touched by the Gospel 
message. To do this we need more workers to increase the 
efficiency of these centers. In addition to this we greatly need 
a hospital at Kaimosi to help care for the sick and injured of a 
population of 500,000. 


Several years ago when our missionaries entered the Kavi- 
rondo country most of the country north in the Mt. Elgon district 


Earthenware jars. 


Pots and jars of various sizes and shapes are made by the 
natives for their own use. Some are for water jars and 
others for cooking pots. These two are large jars with a 
capacity of many gallons each for holding native rum. It is 
made from the native grain by a process for fermentation 
known and practiced by the people from time immemorial. 
A man giving a “beer drink,’ as we call it, will have one 
or two of these large pots filled with the liquor. As many 
ean drink at once as can gather around a jar, with tubes 
three to four feet long, through which the beer is sucked. 
By turns they surround the pots until the rum is finished. 
Add intoxication to the already pitiable condition of a people 
where the restraining influences of Christianity have not 
reached and what can we expect? 
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was closed territory on account of the hostility of the natives, 
but during the past few years the territory has been penetrated 
by the Government and is now open for missionary effort. 


Several of our missionaries who have been in this section, 
report it of easy access from our Lirhanda station, and that the 
natives speak the same language, though a different dialect, as 
those among whom we are now working, that they are friendly 
and ready to be taught of the things that will make them “wise 
unto salvation.” 


Thousands of the people in this part of the country have 
never seen a white face, and of course few, if any, have heard 
of the Saviour who died for them, as well as for us, nearly 2000 
years ago. How long they must yet remain in the clutches of 
their superstitions without the only message in the entire world, 
that will strike off the shackles, is a question the answer of which 
remains with us. 


The British Government is willing we shall extend our work 
to the north among these uncounted thousands and it is our plan, 
as soon as possible, to start new stations in this section. But, 
this will also require additional funds and more workers. 


Mohammedanism is moving southward from the Mediter- 
ranean towards these districts, and already its missionaries are 
scattered in the districts about us. 


Africa is throwing off its shroud of obscurity and awakening 
to civilizing influences. Whether this shall be a Christian civiliza- 
tion or otherwise, depends upon the missionary enterprise of this 
decade preoccupying the minds and hearts of the people at 
stragetic points. 

aie Beveien, and extension of the Friends Africa In- 
dustrial Mission has been pushed to the limit of its resources 
in an effort to meet, as far as possible, these pressing demands. 


What has been accomplished has been done with a view to 
the future and the work of the past 8 years will be as a broad 
foundation for the much larger work that crowds upon us at 
every hand. | 


This work is largely dependent upon individual contributions 
and we hope you will be led to have a part with us in taking ad- 
vantage of these pressing opportunities for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom in Dark Africa. 
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The Friends Africa Industrial Mission 1S incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Ohio, and its management is vested in a 


board composed of 20 delegates elected by ten American Yearly 
Meetings, as follows: 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 
NEWRY OR TOV Ad Ded Po iy Ge 
CANADA YEARLYMEE RING: 
NeaCAROLINA YEAR TYE eT TVG 
WIEMINGTON YEARLY MEETING 
INDIAN AV EARL Ye VCE ITNG: 
WESTERN VEARLY MEETINGS. 
TOW A YEARLY MEE LING, 
Om OOCYTE VCE ETT NG 


GALIFORNIA VEARLY MEE TENG 


“Treasurer of the Board, Wm. C. Taber, 


173 Chambers ‘St, New YorkuN. Yo 


Assistant Treasurer, John Hasenpflug 


Caer! Ohio. 


Contributions may be sent to Wm. C. Taber, 173. Chamber 
St., New York, N. Y. 


